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American Poetry. 


. gti Shakespeare in his cradle and Shakespeare 

in Hamlet there was needed but an interval of time; 
and the same sublime condition is all that lies between the 
America of toil and the America of art.” This principle is 
equally true when applied to the province of poetry, and a 
full comprehension of its truth is of great importance in 
assisting us to form a true critical estimate of the present 
general tendencies of the American poets. It has frequently 
been asserted that as yet we have no distinctively national 
school of poets; but the statement is too extreme in its con- 
ception to warrant a belief. Those who accept this belief 
disregard the natural mode of development of any poetical 
school and restrict the word national within narrowest limits. 
They have ignored the fact that poetry is a growth, and not 
a creation ; and they have examined American poetry with 
the expectation of finding its characteristics as definitely and 
distinctly outlined as are those of foreign schools. In the 
first instance unquestionable facts have been overlooked, and 
on the other hand the law of comparison has been violated. 
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The comparison of our material with our literary progress 
as a nation, admits of certain conclusions being deduced, but 
care must be taken not to carry the comparison too far; for 
notwithstanding that the material and literary development 
of a nation are in many respects closely connected, when 
viewed from another standpoint they are almost as widely 
separated. Here, then, is where we need to draw a careful 
line of distinction, and to keep continually before our minds 
the fact that while “the America of toil” is closely allied 
to the “ America of art,” the laws which govern and regu- 
late their existence are essentially different. To form a just 
estimate of the American school of poetry it is absolutely 
necessary that’ we have at least a fair comprehension of the 
nature and potency of the principal obstacles that have 
affected its development; and to accomplish the desired 
end we must admit that the growth of our poetry has been 
subsidiary to that of all other forms of literature, and if we 
seek still further for the primary causes, we find abundant 
exemplification of the fact that literature is continuously 
governed by the law of supply and demand. 

As we study the social and political history of the Colo- 
nies, we find the principle of utilitarianism so strongly 
imbedded in all classes and conditions of society as to afford 
little vantage ground to the idealists in poetry. In this 
period we fail to detect a true and sincere genius in poetry, 
while its presence is readily detected in other branches of 
literature. Not until we reach the first part of the present 
century do we find a truly national school of bards. In the 
midst of that little group composed of Pierpont, Dana, Bryant 
and their followers, the first idealistic and creative move- 
ment in American poetry receives its initiative impetus. 
As we listen to the songs of these our earliest writers in 
verse, it is easy to trace the introduction and propagation of 
the many principles, tenets and poetical creeds that have at 
jast raised up a school of poets to whom we can apply not 
only the term national, but also that of universal. Where, 
hen, must we look for the source from which their 
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inspiration flows? It surely is not in that great middle- 
class of our society, whose influence many would have us 
believe is all-pervading; but patriotism, loyalty, piety and 
other kindred sentiments are the key-notes of their songs. 
Here it is that we find our poets have drawn closer and ever 
closer to that ideal poet—a man among his fellow-men pos- 
sessed of similar sympathy and kindred feelings, only more 
sensitive and intense. If the conceptions and accessories are 
oftentimes rude and unpolished, the fault lies in the models 
from which they have been recast. But we must acknowl- 
edge in this early period the absence of a sufficient amount 
of that higher and world-wide criticism essential to the 
growth of any poetical school. However we may regard 
the province of criticism, it cannot be denied that at this 
time our poets show the need of insufficient criticism. It is 
true that the critical and creative faculties do not attain their 
highest development at the same period, but if the spirit of 
the times passes inte our poetry, if our thoughts, words and 
deeds find embodiment in verse, surely prior to all this there 
is need that some estimate be put upon it all. The move- 
ment has comparatively recently had its advocates, and the 
wit and learning of Emerson, of Longfellow, of Lowell, and 
others, have put the Philistine to scorn. 

To-day, on the other hand, we are beginning to ask our- 
selves if ‘‘ the disinterested endeavor to learn and propagate 
the best that is known and thought in the world” through 
wrong application of its principles has not been the source 
from which have sprung the technicalities and pedantries 
that have shrouded the former simplicity of American 
metrical literature. Doubtless criticism, when combined 
with certain other principles and restricted by certain limita- 
tions, is beneficial, and, in fact, absolutely indispensable; but 
how frequently do we find that the elegance and finish of 
construction are the paramount elements ina poem. The 
illusions are too placid and literary, and the beat and throb 
of life are wanting. Again and again we are told what Life 
is, and though the pictures are simple and true, the sensations 
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produced have not been abiding ones. The intuitive and 
imaginative powers in our poetry have been set free; why is 
it, then, that their development should cease? How long 
must we wait before we see Life reflected in other than in a 
common-place aspect. 

Although, as some one has said, it is more difficult for the 
American poets to be national than it is for the English, the 
characteristics of the two schools are easily distinguishable. 
Contrast our present school of poets with the Victorian 
group in England. In Tennyson’s productions alone, and 
then only in his latest works, do we find reference made to 
that home-life and its attendant virtues which have made 
England what she is to-day. Almost without exception 
every member of this illustrious group has drawn his models 
from the past, from the field of legendary yore and antiquity. 
Let us read again the productions of Longfellow, Whittier and 
Lowell, and ask ourselves the question, which school reveals 
most clearly the people among whom its works were first 
brought to light? In the poetry of both schools we note the 
presence of those Saxon qualities of character which remind us 
that the bards in England and America are members of one 
and the same great school; but the reader of “ Evangeline,” of 
“Under the Willows,” and of “ Snow Bound,” can recall forms 
of language and imagery, descriptive and imaginative, dis- 
tinctively American, even to every accessory and detail. The 
same universal sentiments of piety, of patriotism, of loyalty, 
are present in the works of both schools, but at times the 
note sounded from across the sea seems to be strengthened 
and more lasting. The same spirit that pervades Burns’ 
“@ man’s a man for a’ that” and has set it continually run- 
ning in the ears of man, has found expression in the follow- 
ing lines of one of our own poets : 

“Where’er a single slave doth pine 
Where’er one man may help another, 
Thank God for such a birth-right, brother ; 

That spot of earth is thine and mine, 

There is the true man’s birth-place grand, 
His is a world-wide fatherland.” 
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As we see the completion of the first era in our school of 
national poets, and as we analyze and record its successes, 
judging them as we do from an epoch which has been called 
the Twilight of the Poets, we feel assured that the founda- 
tions at least for a great national school of poets have been 
laid. Whether the twilight warns us of the approach of 
night or is that which heralds the day, it is difficult to pre- 
dict, but we are certain that it is only an interval of time, 
whether it be of long or short duration, that lies between 
the “ America of toil” and “the America of art.” Often 
in the study of literature we have noticed that a creative 
period is followed by an interregnum when the creative 
faculties of the mind are apparently at rest, but underneath 
all there is unconsciously being formed a current of ideas 
which ultimately results in a still wider expansion of these 
faculties. Surely we have had a creative period, and its in- 
fluences and forces are still extant. To-day we recognize 
the fact that on the force of that tide of kindred sympathies 
and feelings which uninterruptedly flows through the works 
of our truly national poets, depends not only the develop- 
ment of American Poetry but also that of the American 
Nation. 





“ Beware.” 


FLIRT is she, so débonair, 
With face so sweet and face so fair, 
With eyes that ever sparkle so, 
With radiant beauty all aglow, 
O youth with tender heart, beware ! 


You smile at her, I say take care; 
She smiles at you—beware the snare ; 
For now the truth I'll let you know— 
A flirt is she. 


You heed me not, and fondly swear 
That one like her ’s beyond compare. 
You scout at those who would foreshow 
Your folly now and coming woe. 
You’ve met your fate; you’re now aware— 
A flirt is she. 














A Test or Loves. 





A Test of Love. 


T TWENTY-EIGHT a change came over John Morley. 

His artist’s haunts, where, with his attention divided 
between rare bric-d-brac, the conversation of his artist and 
dilettante friends, and the discussion of a dinner en petit 
comité, tie had been wont to discourse cynically on the child- 
ish passion, forsooth, of Love, knew him no more. He 
rarely showed his face in the inner circle of which he had 
been a prominent member; and when he did, only these 
intimates could notice the change by the dropping of the 
bitter mockery and raillery when speaking of that one 
subject of affection, and by the excuse plead for his hasty 
departure. Yet, to the outside world, he was the same. 
Handsome, rich, reputable and unmarried, he was, as he 
had been for seven years, the target for the throws of 
society schemers, and he promised to stand unapproachable 
as ever, and to survey with scorn all attempts of such a 
nature. He never foolishly considered himself invincible, 
and not, under any circumstances, liable to succumb to 
charms which he might one.day chance to meet. He was 
simply indifferent, and, looking round upon the society 
which he had not made, he pronounced it uncongenial, to 
himself, at least. So that he viewed the subtraction of him- 
self from it as one which would not affect the sum total, 
since two unlike, that is, in his case, uncomplementary 
things, could not be added. And so, partly painter, partly 
poet, he had lived at home in America, and abroad, occasion- 
ally when home, yielding perforce to the invitations show- 
ered upon the artist-critic, still an eligible match. 

It was at one of those assemblies of social nonentities, 
sometimes called teas—where the interesting people go 
because they have to, and the dull because they think they 
have to; where there is an incongruous confusion of every- 
thing; where the old discard the mantle of charity, and the 
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young, after trying it on, find it does not fit their disposi- 
tions, and, therefore, follow suit and example with their 
elders; where the eye, the exponent of the heart, belies, to 
a keen observer, what the mouth, the organ of the mind, 
declares; it was in such an assemblage as this that Morley 
met Miss Lily Rollins. Tall, straight and supple, with a 
beauty of outline in face and form that no art could give, 
she suggested not, as her name implied, the bending and 
drooping flower that comes to the mind when it thinks of 
the lily, but rather the calla, full and with the element of 
strength, waving with a certain majestic beauty, and over- 
topping all rivals. To a man of artistic instincts, like 
Morley, such an apparition was welcome in the dreary dull- 
ness of gossip and talk, if only esthetically. Then a cold, 
customary cynicism came over him. He had heard of the 
admiration showered upon her, and inferred that she must 
be like the many other fair but flippant beauties, spoiled by 
attention. With such speculations in his mind, he was 
introduced. When he lifted up his eyes, they met hers, 
and, by that subtle instinct that comes like a flash to some, 
he saw that she was different in spirit as well as in form 
from those around. There are two classes of men who fall 
in love quickly, the shallow and superficial and the deep 
and earnest. Morley belonged to the latter. At one 
instant the veil that had covered his fund of feeling and 
obscured his affection was torn away. He felt a thrill; the 
future seemed to reveal a possibility hitherto unthought of, 
or, if so, unheeded and uncared for. Yet he showed none 
of his thoughts. They discussed noted topics and people; 
they looked at each other with all the languid indifference 
of well-bred but au fait society acquaintances. And then 
they parted, she swept away by the hostess to a new and 
eagerly-expectant group, he left standing and thinking. 
So the winter wore on. He met her frequently at parties. 
He drew off more apd more from his old acquaintances, and 
when with her he lingered long, occasionally escorting her 
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home, and then calling. And thus the change spoken of 
came about, but so quietly that, as said, the outside world 
knew it not. Only Morley knew that for him his crisis of 
happiness had come. Miss Rollins had developed more and 
more before him. He did not seek or expect perfection. 
But she realized more closely than he had ever dreamed of 
in any one, his ideal of all sweetness and grace of disposition 
and character, united with high intellect and motive; a 
true, winning soul. 

Circumstances opened the way for his talking. They 
were riding home from a party at the close of the season, 
and fell into their favorite theme, the galleries and art- 
treasures of Europe. He turned to her and said quietly, 
“ Will you go with me and see them?” She looked up, 
and, seeing his burning gaze, in which all his untold pas- 
sion glowed, blushed crimson. Then, with her clear eyes 
on his face, she answered, “ No.” 

“Why,” he cried impetuously, “do you destroy all my 
hopes? Is it because I have been unwilling to betray my- 
self, and to shower upon you the compliments bandied 
about by shallow-brained fools? When I have tried it I 
have failed, and you would not believe me. Evenif you do 
not care for me, as long as, in your coldness, you do not value 
another, let me try the old principle, and teach you to love 
me, when you can no longer help yourself.” She looked at 
him intently, and said, ‘* You, as all men, think all this, and, 
if not a passing fancy, you would soon find it had no real 
depth. It is better for both of us that it be different.” 
They had by this time reached her house. He conducted 
her into the parlor. Once more he plead and asked a 
reason. She answered only, “ Because—I have no reason. 
Come back in a year.” Morley was not the man to fall on 
his knees and beg, although he felt like it. Again, witha 
gasp but half repressed, he stood waiting for the word she 
would not give. She held out her hand as if seeking a 
forgiveness for hard-hearteduess. He took it a moment, 
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then dropped it, and, with one more look, passed out. Then 
Lily Rollins changed. She burst into sobs, and, stepping 

_to the window, looked out, then fell back on the sofa. A 
woman’s pride, to see how much he could undergo for her, 
and an unwillingness to betray her own deep love at the first 
declaration of his for her, made her try the test cruel to 
both, especially to the ignorant one. 


II. 


There is a peculiarly pathetic power in the silence and 
solitude of village streets in which no forms are seen or 
sounds are heard. Blank windows stare at you, tall trees 
stand motionless sentinels. There is that lurking sense of 
something behind the houses or around the corners which 
gives boding within the heart and causes a man’s gait to 
take the peculiar characteristics of a dogs’s motion, so that, 
besides the tendency to run, from unknown causes, there is 
the expectant attitude, ready, at a moment’s notice, to turn 
from the path of what resembles angular divergence of the 
body, and face the pursuing person or phantom. The exter- 
nal circumstances make the internal man, for the time being. 
With the curiosity of the deer, and the fright of the hare, 
he stalks through highways that, in spite of seemingly attrac- 
tive surroundings, force a feeling of dread, desolation, and 
sometimes despair, upon the mind. So much does man 
need the sense of fellowship, whether it be present in per- 
son or absent, though revived by recollection, to feel in har- 
mony with nature around him, and to avoid the phase of 
mind in which he seems projected from his individual orbit 
and subjected to a false localization. 

Such was the appearance and actual condition of a village 
in one of the provinces of Spain a few years ago. Nestled 
in a valley not very far from the capital city of the province, 
it had not lost its country customs or even subordinated 
them to the encroachments of city ones, which, in Spain, 
are a thousandfold more pronounced than in most countries, 
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because conservatism and custom have thrown over it bands 
of iron which even the motive forces of steam and machinery 
cannot break asunder. It is ignorance opposed to invention, 
superstition to social enlightenment, moral steel to material 
steel. The village in question was no exception. The signs 
of rude and rustic ideas were visible all around. Primitive 
methods of tilling the soil, plain but picturesque outbuild- 
ings, low cottages, many of them merely huts, all denoted 
this. It was the time when the flowering season was at its 
height. The droughts of summer had not yet destroyed the 
brilliant coloring which tinged the luxurious flowers and 
glowed here and there. All the wealth and abundance of 
tropical heat, fertile fields and banks watered by the river, 
spread out before the eye. Fruits of every description lay 
thick-clustered on the trees. Vines wound their way over 
walls, trellis and terrace. But through all this natural 
beauty, stretching far up the sides of the valley, there was 
no hum of life; only desertion at every door and in the 
country outside the village. Suddenly there appeared along 
the highway a traveler on a mule of the strong and sure- 
footed Spanish stock. Slowly he rode up to the village and 
entered it, knocking at one after another of the houses. No 
answer came. Then a chill seized him. He broke open the 
door of one of the houses and walked in. There, in the 
broad daylight streaming through the window, lay a disfig- 
ured and bloated corpse, turned black. The cold perspira- 
tion stood out on the stranger’s face. But he did not flee. 
He walked to the other houses, many of which were open 
or unlocked. In some lay sights like that of the first; others 
were empty, their inmates having fled. He debated a mo- 
ment, then mounted his mule and pushed on to the next 
village, where the desertion was the same. Still he went 
on, and at the third he found consternation visible every- 
where. The frightened inhabitants were running, talking, 
or kneeling and audibly praying. Then he learned what 
he knew; that the dreaded cholera had broken out two days 
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before. Communication was slow, and the villagers who 
were unhurt had hurried in the direction of the mountains, 
leaving the dead and dying. So no news had reached the 
city, and it was by accident, on one of his artist’s jaunts, 
that he had stumbled upon the fact. What should he do? 
Alone in a strange land, he could easily run from the danger, 
and, after a quarantine, escape. But his was a different 
nature. And besides, he felt that the future was dark, as no 
hope even at the expiration of the year seemed to lie before 
him. Therefore he stayed. After a few days help came. 
The disease spread. All the horrors of the great plague in 
the early part of the last century seemed about to be renewed. 
Hundreds perished throughout the villages and towns of the 
province. And through all the dread scourge, one figure 
moved unscathed. By couch and cot, in house and hospital, 
John Morley, the artist, went, and, by a certain magnetism 
which he had had in every circle, and by his lavishing for 
good his wealth, seemed the guardian angel to all. The 
superstitious and ignorant peasantry almost worshiped his 
shadow, as with untiring self-devotion and accompanied by 
the beloved priest of the parish, who at the first outbreak of 
the pestilence had happened to be away on a tour of visita- 
tion in a mountain district, he made the rounds among the 
sick. Weeks passed and then the scourge abated. Many 
recovered, but whole families had been swept away. In the 
crisis Morley had borne out well. At its close came the re- 
action. The multiplied days of unselfish watching and 
fatigue did their work. Morley felt sick. His strong con- 
stitution fought long with disease. It was too late. His 
mental agony, together with his physical sufferings, had 
worn him out. One fine morning the good Padre brought 
him a letter addressed to his bankers and which had followed 
him from place to place on his trip, as the post-marks 
showed. The priest opened it on his sign to do so, and 
gave it to him. He read the four words “ Come back—to 
me.” <A look of intense joy flitted across his face. He 
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closed his eyes, lay back a moment and then raised himself, 
and looking far, far away, said ‘ Si” in the musical tongue 
of love. Falling back, he lay quiet. The good father 
watched him with rising tears, then, after a few minutes, 
having devoutly made the sign of the cross, he stepped out, 
and facing the anxious crowd, waiting day and night for 
news of the beloved stranger, with tears coursing down his 
cheeks, amid the wail of the women and the suppressed sobs 
of strong men, he said, *“ My children, let us pray. Requiescat 
in pace.” 





An Autumn Reverie. 


HAT is there in the west wind’s lonely sigh, 
The “ breath of Autumn’s being,” that saddens me? 

That causes in my mind a troubled sea 
Of melancholy thoughts to flow, defy 
Whose subtle power I cannot, dare not try ? 
Ah, like the Great Destroyer, ruthlessly 
This conqueror wieldeth his authority, 
And biddeth field and wood—all nature—die, 
Foreshadowing thus my own mortality. 
Yet this, methinks, should not depress my mind ; 
For, searching deeper, wrapt in mystery, 
Behold! a beauteous gem of truth I find, 
Radiant with light of immortality : 
“If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind ?” 





A Foolish Resolution —A Sketch. 


T WAS about four o’clock one warm August afternoon 
when, travelworn and weary, I walked into the office of the 
quaint little hotel M—, situated a few paces from the shore 
of Devil’s Lake, a small but picturesque sheet of water in the 
heart of Wisconsin. There was more than one reason why this 
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place possessed a particular charm for me in which to pass 
my short summer vacation. The scenery was grand, hunt- 
ing and boating excellent, and the guests at the hotel were 
of the most select. There was none of the strained and 
gaudy display characteristic of an Eastern resort. Here 
the mind might truly be relaxed in the admiration of nature, 
and in the enjoyment of thoroughly agreeable society. 

An hour after my arrival found me emerging from my 
room in excellent spirits, and full of the brightest anticipa- 
tions for the future as I immediately sent up my card to 
Miss Hallie Dixon. 

But she was not in; so I contented myself by taking a 
seat on the veranda, and looking out over the little lake, 
spreading out before me, glistening in the fading light, and 
dotted here and there with small boats, while far in the dis- 
tance its sinuous and wooded shores seemed to melt away 
into the hazy blue of the dreamy sky. 

I had been sitting and admiring the scene but a few 
moments when I thought I recognized the face and form of 
Miss Dixon, in company with a young man in a boat, 
approaching the jlanding. In a few moments more they 
were on their way to the hotel. 

Her slender figure, clear complexion and perfect profile 
contrasted well with the muscular form and sunburnt face 
of her handsomely-featured companion. They sauntered 
slowly up the walk, noticing nothing and nobody, evidently 
absorbed in their conversation. As soon as Miss Hallie 
raised her eyes and recognized my presence I advanced to 
meet her. She seemed much surprised, but greeted me 
cordially, and introduced Mr. Irving Stanley. 

“ George, why didn’t you write me that you were coming ?” 
she said. My answer was, “Simply because I wished to 
take you by surprise.” 

To hear her voice once more was exhilarating, but when, 
for a few moments, Mr. Stanley withdrew, and I could speak 
to her alone, I seemed perfectly happy again. But we were 
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soon interrupted by his re-appearance, and this time he 
unceremoniously escorted Miss Hallie into the hotel. 

I could do nothing more than stare blankly at them. I 
knew he was in love with her the moment I saw them 
together. I knew that; but then she did seem glad to see 
me again, and, though my first meeting was far from satis- 
factory, I had hopes for the future. 

We had arranged to go out rowing after supper. As we 
strolled down to the boat-house the sun was just setting. 
Its ruddy rays shot almost to the zenith and, in the west, 
through the leafy tree-tops and between the ridges of the 
lofty cliffs, the sky formed a bright crimson background. 
Not a breath of air stirred to ruffle the calm surface of the 
lake in whose clear depths were mirrored all the charms of 
the surrounding landscape. The splash made by some 
hungry fish, the croak of a frog, the distant murmur of the 
rapids in the river below, or an occasional peal of laughter 
from the merry-makers at the hotel, were the only things to 
disturb the hushed silence of the scene. 

As we took our seats in an elegant little boat and pushed 
out into the lake with all the glories of this summer evening 
about us, I could with difficulty withhold the words of joy 
that I wished tospeak. The boat glided through the water 
so easily that I began by sounding its praises. “And its 
name, ‘ The Seamew,’ I think so pretty, Hal.” 

“T had quite a romance over it, too,” she replied. “ You 
remember Lou Warren, of J ? Well, she was here the 
day my boat came. It was all satisfactory, and just accord- 
ing to my order. That evening, about eight o’clock, Lou 
and I were sitting on the piazza talking over a name for it, 
when we struck on ‘The Seamew.’ Lou proposed that we 
should go down to the boat-house that very evening and 
paint the name all by ourselves. 

’ “We thought it would be a jolly lark, and so fifteen min- 
utes more found us in the boat-house, armed with some fine 
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brushes and tubes of paint, and a tallow candle for a light. 
[t was awfully scarey down there, too. 

“ We were petting along finely, when Lou said she saw a 
man outside gazing in at us. We were terribly frightened, 
but kept on at our work and finally completed it and arrived 
‘at the hotel in safety. 

“ Early the next morning we went out rowing on the lake. 
After we had got started, we decided to cross over to Watts’ 
Island. We were a good long distance from the shore, when 
we struck the swift current of an eddy, and then, for the first 
time, we remembered that we had been cautioned about go- 
ing that way, because it took a strong oarsman to handle a 
boat there. Our boat began to turn about; our united 
strength seemed to have no effect. Almost frightened to 
death, we began to scream again and again, while the boat, 
in grasp of the powerful undercurrent, was carrying us 
nearer and nearer to the fatal rocks. ‘The feeling was terri- 
ble to experience. To think that in a few moments more 
we would be hurled into the lake with no possible chance 
of rescue ! 

“ We had almost despaired, when we saw a man on the 
shore quickly spring into a boat, and, with strong, rapid 
stroke, pull toward us. We gained courage and managed 
to hold the boat more steadily. He arrived just in the nick 
of time, and by hard work and a great deal of scheming, 
finally got us out into still water. 

“ He got into our boat, took his in tow and rowed us to the 
landing, while we heaped thanks on him for rescuing us. 
He, like you, began to praise my boat. Repeating the name 
“ Seamew,” he asked if that was not the name he saw two 
young ladies painting on a boat last night? I couldn’t help 
asking him if he was the man we saw outside the boat-house ? 
He replied, with perfect ease, that he was, and said that the 
reason was because he saw us alone in there and wished to 
see that no one harmed us, and that he had not intruded 
then for fear of frightening us. He then introduced him- 
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self as Mr. Stanley, and said that he had just arrived the 
evening before. He is just lovely, and ever since has been 
such a valuable addition to our party. He is so nice, I think, 
and handsome, too.” 

This, then, was the drift that the conversation had taken ! 
I was disgusted with myself for ever mentioning the boat. 
Still there was time enough. I had some courage left, and 
was rowing away for all I was worth when she asked me to 
take her back to the hotel, because she had an engagement 
with Mr. Stanley. I held my tongue with difficulty, but 
complied with her request. 

Almost in silence we walked up to the hotel, and there I 
left her to the company of Mr. Irving Stanley. 

I lit a cigar and took a comfortable seat on the veranda. 
Clouds had mantled the stars and now and then a flash of 
lightning would light up the deep forest with a subdued yel- 
lowish gleam, showing, as far as the eye could reach, the 
darkly-shrov.ded forms of mighty oaks and high, waving 
pines. Faint moans of thunder sounded ominously, and all 
nature seemed in harmony with my ill-tempered mood. 

My vacation air-castles were all destroyed. It was too 
hard to bear. I knew he was in love with her, and now she 
could talk of nothing but him. Evidently she no longer 
cared for me. Why, then, should I stay here and watch 
their happiness and be wretched myself? I had rather leave 
the place. And this I finally resolved to do on the following 
day. 

In the morning I sent my card to Miss Dixon, and in a 
few minutes more I was in her presence. 

I simply told her that I was going to leave that day, and 
wished to say good-bye. 

“ Why, what can be the trouble?” she said. “I hope 
nothing serious calls you away.” 

I could stand it no longer. She was so beautiful, so frank 
about the question, and looked so troubled, that I replied, 
earnestly, “ Yes, it is serious; you are driving me away. I 
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see you neither think nor care for me. You talk only of 
him. I have always loved you. I do now, passionately.” 

She was very pale when I commenced my address. When 
I was ended she looked into my face with a smile that was 
all mischief, and said : 

“What a goose you are, George. Mr. Stanley is my 
uncle, who has come to Wisconsin to spend the summer 
with us. We had not seen him for five years, and, like you, 
he didn’t tell us he was coming ‘ because he wanted to take 
as by surprise.’ ” 





Long Live the King! 


“T ONG live the king!” the people cheer, 
And lords and barons throng him near 
To give him royal welcoming. 
What lacketh he in anything? 
He hath a realm, a friend most dear. 


And, more beloved than prince or peer, 

A queen, who murmurs in his ear, 
While round his neck her soft arms cling, 
“Long live my king!” 


What cometh more? A shroud, a bier! 
(Ah, burning falls the lying tear 

On one who died of poisoning! ) 

And through the palace plaudits ring, 
As Friend and Queen in state appear, 

“Long live the king!” 





The Chemist's Discovery. 


" Sem eee detestable place! How in the world, 

Walter Bryndon, can you lie there with that heavenly 
smile on your face, when you know the mercury is butting 
its brains out against the top of the thermometer? Now 
here am I, with a fan in one hand, a glass of ice-water in 
the other, and no clothes on worth speaking of, and still I 
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can’t keep cool. Haven’t you got the least bit of gratitude 
to your relations, friends and sweethearts in ‘Old England?’ 
who I am sure are saying at this very minute, ‘ How very, 
very warm it must be down in the Soudan, where Walter 
Bryndon is stationed. Poor fellow, how he must suffer! ’ 
You ungrateful dog, it’s your duty to be as red in the face 
as @ peony, and to have the perspiration run off of you 
in seas, sir; yes, seas. What right have you to lie there 
looking as cool as.a soda-water fountain, and with a smile 
on your face broad enough to reach around the world ?” 

Walter Bryndon raised. himself slowly on his elbow, and 
gazed placidly at his irate friend, engaged in this laudable 
attempt to arouse him to a realization of the horrors of his 
position. 

“ George,” he replied, getting up slowly, and going to 
the window, “I positively refuse to consider this a hot day, 
or to acknowledge that I am uncomfortable. Perhaps if 
you had this lovely picture to gaze at the heat would not 
have such an effect on you. Now, do not exhaust all your 
epithets, because if we are ordered to march into the 
interior to guard an important point on the railroad, you 
will be speechless for want of terms to express your 
emotions.” 

“ March into the interior?” interrogated his friend, start- 
ing up. “ Do you think there is any immediate probability 
of that ?” 

“T most certainly do, and would not be surprised if that 
messenger, now coming from the General’s quarters, bore 
our orders.” 

His surmise was correct, On reading them, they learned 


- that their company, under the command of Capt. Johnson, 


was ordered to at once proceed to a certain point on the 
line of railroad, and protect it from an anticipated attack. 
Hasty preparations were made’and the close of the next 
day found them at their destination. Here they remained 
several weeks in constant expectation of an attack, in which, 
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however, they were disappointed, for no sign of the enemy 
could be seen. Lulled into a sense of security by the failure 
of all attempts to discover their foes, and made averse to 
keeping up the strict discipline of the company, on account 
of the excessive heat, Capt. Johnson very carelessly 
allowed everyone to do very nearly what they pleased. 

One night the command was more than usually scattered. 
Some of the sentinels were asleep, and the rest were paying 
but little attention to their business. It was near midnight, 
The moon was rising and casting its radiance over every 
object. A few miles from the camp, a large body of El 
Mahdi’s followers had assembled, evidently for a night at- 
tack on the English. In a short while they proceeded 
silently but swiftly in the direction of the camp. Finally 
they reached a grove about a mile from the English intrench- 
ments. Here they halted and waited until the clouds which 
had made their appearance in a distant part of the sky 
should obscure the bright light of the moon; when this 
occurred, it was their intention to charge across the open 
space that intervened and take the English by surprise. 

Slowly the clouds rolled across the heavens. Now ad- 
vancing in great ragged masses, then, as if met by opposing 
winds, spreading out on all sides, but ever moving forward. 


II. 


London had seldom experienced a more stormy and dis- 
agreeable night than the one spoken of in the previous 
chapter. Pedestrians scurried along, one moment almost 
blown off their feet by sudden gusts of wind, and the next 
soaked through by a deluge of water. 

The residence of Mr. Curran, the grandfather of Lieuten- 
ant Bryndon’s betrothed, Carrie Curran, looked dark and 
gloomy on that evening. Lights could be seen in but two 
of the upper rooms. In one of these Carrie was sitting by 
the window. Her face showed traces of anxiety. Rest- 
lessly she arose and walked up and down the room mur- 
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muring, “Oh, I can’t bear it; a whole month gone by, and 
no letters from Walter. Something must be the matter. 
True, he said in his last letter there were rumors afloat of 
their being soon ordered into the interior. That means 
danger. I can’t stand this uncertainty. Perhaps grandpa 
can help me.” 

She left the room, and, going the length of the hall, 
knocked at her grandfather’s door. No answer was received 
to her first summons, although she could hear Mr. Curran 
talking in an excited way, and pacing up and down. She 
had to repeat her knocking several times before gaining 
admission. As soon as her grandfather had relocked the 
door, he continued to pace back and forward without pay- 
ing the least of attention to her. Seeing that his mind was 
preoccupied, and being well used to his moods, she sank 
quietly into a chair, and waited till he should finish his 
meditations. 

Mr. Curran was a chemist of considerable repute. Of 
late years he had been engaged on some great chemical 
project, and to it he had bent every energy of mind and 
body. By his muttered ejaculations it soon became evident 
to Carrie that he believed he had at last made the discovery. 
He was a gaunt, gray-headed man, bent almost double, with 
eyes that glowed like coals, and a long, white beard reach- 
ing far down on his breast. As he walked with his hands 
behind him, she could see traces of the intense nervous ex- 
citement under which he was laboring, by the way his long, 
bony fingers twined and untwined themselves, and the way 
the muscles of his face twitched. 

At last he seemed to realize her presence, and going up to 
her chair, looked down into her sweet upturned face and 
said, ‘“‘ What do you wish, Carrie?” 

“Oh grandpa,” she replied, rising and throwing her arms 
around him, “I am almost wild with anxiety about Walter. 
A whole month has passed and not a line have I received, 
while before he used to write almost every day. Can’t you 
help me?” 
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The old man hesitated, walked up and down the room a 
few times, muttering to himself, then coming close to her, 
he said: “ My girl, I can help you, but at great risk to yourself. 
Sit down while I tell you something of the wonderful discov- 
ery I have made. You know that for ten years I have been 
engaged in some great project, but you have never heard what 
it was. I am now willing to inform you. First, I will tell 
you how I came to think of the idea. <A friend of mine 
had lost a limb, still he frequently complained of what are 
generally called imaginary pains in the place where the limb 
once was. On making inquiries among like unfortunates, I 
learned that this was a very common experience. I also 
heard many peculiar incidents in connection with the sub- 
ject, which I shall not relate, but which greatly strengtheend 
my belief in the existence of a spiritual body, the counter- 
part of the physical, except thut it is perfect in every respect. 
Now, I also came to the conclusion that this spiritual body 
might be temporarily separated from the physical without 
causing death. My search, then, for ten years has been to 
discover some chemical agent that would bring about this 
disunion, but would not destroy life. I think that I have at 
last found it.” 

Carrie’s eyes shone like stars. Bending eagerly forward, 
she demanded, “ What are the advantages of the spiritual 
body when separated ?” 

“Tt has many advantages,” he replied. “ Foremost among 
them, I am convinced that it has the power of moving from 
place to place by the mere volition of the will. Still all this 
is conjecture. The experiment has never been tried.” The 
old man looked at her half eagerly, half reluctantly. 

“Oh, grandpa,” she said, almost kneeling at his feet, 
“ please let me try this separation. Iam willing to take any 
risk, to endure any pain. Something tells me that Walter 
is in danger, and that I can help him.” 

The old chemist, moved, partly by her entreaties, and 
partly by his intense desire to test his discovery, at last 
yielded, and led the way into his laboratory. 
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Seating herself in an easy chair, she watched, with dread, 
the old man, as he went to an iron box, and, unlocking it, 
took out a small vial. Then carefully pouring out a por- 
tion, he gave it to her, saying she must remain as quiet as 
possible while the drug was acting. She drank it with many 
a shudder, while her face grew pale with the immense effort 
she was making for self-control. Lying back in the chair 
she resigned herself to a strange, indescribable sensation, 
which eommenced to steal over her. 

Suddenly a tremor of pain could be perceived. A violent 
trembling followed. Her lips grew white, and her face began 
to assume the hue of death. Moan after moan burst from 
her. Finally, with a loud shriek, she fell back, to all appear- 
ances, dead. 

Tears of remorse came to the chemist’s eyes. ‘ What if 
she should never awake from this death-like swoon ?” he 
thought. Sitting down, he awaited as best he could the 
expiration of the ten minutes he had arranged with her to be 
gone. Not a sound could be heard but the dashing of tlie 
rain against the window. Again and again he went to her 
and satisfied himself that her heart still throbbed, though 
faintly At last the ten minutes passed and he began his efforts 
to restore her to consciousness, but without success. Hour 
after hour was spent in this endeavor. At last, when hope 
had almost gone, he was rewarded with a gleam of intelli- 
gence. Months passed before she was fully recovered, and 
then not the least recollection of her experience remained 


with her. 
III. 


On the night of the threatened attack Lieutenant Bryndon 
was sitting in his tent, feeling very blue about everything 
in general, and the way things were managed in camp in 
particular. His friend George had just left him. The tent 
was dark, except where a few straggling moonbeams came 
through the doorway. Presently he became aware of a 
shadowy presence in one part of the tent. It may have 
been merely imagination, and yet, do his best, he could not 
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disabuse his mind of the impression. Finally he arose and 
went towards it, but, as he did so, the shadow moved out 
through the open doorway, keeping just in advance. 
Determined now to see the end of this strange adventure, 
he continued to follow across the open space until within a 
few hundred yards of the grove where the Arabs were 
concealed. There the shadow vanished. At that moment, 
however, his quick eye detected the presence of an armed 
body amongst the trees of the grove. Pretending not to 
have noticed them, he wandered around the open space as 
if walking for pleasure. Slowly he returned to the camp, 
and, when there, quickly, but cautiously, aroused the officers 
and men. 

By the time the clouds had obscured the moon, and the 
Arabs had started at full speed across the open space, 
nearly everyone and everything was in readiness, The 
English soldiers were behind their intrenchments, and, 
with loaded guns, waited for the enemy to approach near 
enough to make a volley effective. On they came until 
within certain range, when the officer in command gave the 
word, “Fire!” This hot reception was so thoroughly 
unexpected that a panic ensued. The attacking party 
immediately wheeled around, and went off as fast as they 
came, pursued by the victorious British, who succeeded in 
almost annihilating them. 
* * * * * * * * * * * 

When Lieutenant Bryndon returned to England six 
months later, and was told what occurred in the chemist’s 
laboratory on that night, he claimed that the shadowy 
presence he saw was nothing else than the spiritual form 
of his betrothed. Still it is right to say that none of his 
learned friends share his belief, but tell him it was a trick 
of the imagination. Nor would the chemist ever put his 
strange drug to another test, giving as his reason that 
there was too much risk of destroying life, and further, 
that which God had joined together it was not fitting that 
man should put asunder. 

















Wanices, 





The Library Fence. 


1. new library fence, which has alighted like a plague 
in our midst, is, professedly, an economic enterprise. A 
financial economy? There is none; as can be easily shown. 
The former usefulness of our library is, however, most 
grievously diminished by way of this economy. 

But let us look for a moment at the financial side of the 
matter. Now, the little spark, which has been fanned and 
kindled into this conflagration and usurpation of our privi- 
leges, is the loss, during past ages, of 250 good and bad 
books. Leaving out of account the cost of the fence, the 
wages of the extra assistants amounts to enough to replace 
the missing books many times over. 

For this infringement of the commandment the library 
itself has been sent to jail, and the college at large fined 
some $6,000 as an increased “public room” revenue. Tis 
not so much the payment of this sum that grieves us, for we 
would never complain were it expended in replacing the 
missing books, instead of being consumed in the purchase 
of railings, and in supporting some two or three extra libra- 
rians. 

But, so long as the fence seems put there to stay, and the 
assistants’ salaries so amply provided for, they may, in 
another way, serve exactly the same ends for which they 
were established, and yet the numerous and inestimable 
blessings of free access to the alcoves be once more restored 
to us. Let the assistants, who now willingly and obligingly 
run hither and thither after what later proves to be a book 
of no service to us, be installed as wardens of the two gates 
furtherest from the library door, at which places they shall 
establish a strict quarantine over all outgoers. To this 
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scheme it has been objected that, in the winter time, the 
pilfering students will carry away books in the depths of 
their overcoats. This redoubtable difficulty is at once put 
to route, however, by obliging us to leave our overcoats out- 
side those sacred precincts. 

Any one who has ever visited the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity cannot but have noticed the many and kindly conve- 
niences which are everywhere showered upon the students. 
These, in the aggregate, create a distinct feature of the Uni- 
versity, and one which Princeton would do well to occasion- 
ally imitate. 

This new library scheme has met with sneering denuncia- 
tion from the students. They feel that they have been 
wantonly debarred from one of the greatest privileges which 
Princeton extended. We say we are wantonly shut out 
because we think the loss of a few books is by no means 
commensurate with the penalty imposed. 

If the trustees think that the students can at present 
derive as much profit from the library as formerly, they are 
mistaken. It needs only a half-hour’s stay in the library to 
see the difference. Though formerly some score of men 
were always to be found among the alcoves, there are now a 
scanty half-dozen to be seen belabored among the labyrinths 
of the catalogue, where books have a wonderful way of 
eluding all pursuit. 

If one has occasion, as we often do, to investigate some 
special subject for an essay or debate, he finds in Poole and 
the catalogue references to some forty or fifty books. These 
we were wont to look over at our leisure, selecting those of 
service. .To order down this pile of books would now be 
absurd, no matter how much we should desire them. Hence 
we must content ourselves with three or four, chosen at hap- 
hazard, and which are likely enough to prove useless to us. 

The idle hours and half-hours—those numerous odds and 
ends of students’ time—can no longer be spent casting about 
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among the alcoves, most pleasantly and profitably beguiliug 
the time. 

We, therefore, make an urgent appeal to our Trustees 
against the tyranny of the iron fence. As far as we are con- 
cerned, however, there is no special reason for removing the 
fence altogether, provided only we be allowed to go behind it. 





A Word io College Critics. 


ERHAPS the most trite of all expressions is, that our 
college life is a preparatory one, and perhaps this 
thought, of all others, is the least considered by college men. 
They forget the path to proficiency in anything is an in- 
clined plane, and judge the toiler at the bottom as if he had 
already reached the level heights above. 

This can be most plainly seen in the case of college liter- 
ary work, and its criticism. It seems as if every incipient 
essayist must be estimated by Ruskin or Emerson. His 
style is judged in the fierce light of the “Seven Lamps of 
Architecture,” and his philosophy by the standard of the 
“Sage of Concord.” 

When a budding novelist blushingly puts forth his first 
effort, it is chillingly nipped by a critic whose zero of refer- 
ence is a Hale or a Stockton, and who expects to find the 
character delineation of a Dickens and the plot of a Conway 
in a story of eighteen hundred words. . 

But the poet, the unhappy poet, how his beloved meta- 
phors are torn to pieces! How his meters are measured 
and lopped off on the Procrustean bed of Pope or Dryden! 
How his sonnets are scoffed because he did not begin where 
Shakespeare left off! This sort of criticism is plainly un- 
just. Shall we then forego all criticism? By no means; 
rather let college work be referred to a more lenient stand- 
ard. Let the critic first be sure he is right, then go ahead. 
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How often he misses the whole point and aim of an article, 
and criticises it, justly enough in his own conception, but 
most unjustly in its true purport! How often a story is 
criticised as unreal and extravagant, when it was meant for 
an extravaganza! Then, critic, remember these two things; 
the college author is but a beginner and tu quoque. 





Gymnasium Exercises. 
HE question of compulsory Gym. is at present discussed 
by all classes; by the Freshmen because they are com- 
pelled to attend during the noon hour; by the other classes 
because they are compelled to stay away. Now, we do not 
decry compulsory attendance at the Gym., but, on the other 
hand, think it an excellent plan. But is it just, that three 
; i classes should sacrifice to the Freshmen the most convenient 
hour of the day? 

According to the present arrangements the noon hour is 
reserved exclusively for the Freshmen. Hence the rest of the 
college must crowd in at 5 P.M. or stay away altogether. 
Now, there are many good and efficient reasons why each 
one finds it more convenient to attend at one hour and not 
at the other. In the first place, a man must go to the Gym. 
when he can, and, as the upper classes have recitations at 
5 P.M. on Wednesday, Hall on Friday, besides certain 
optionals on Mondays and Thursdays, it happens that many 
of us are, unless something else turns up, left with Tuesdays 
and Saturdays in which to grow our muscle. 

To be sure the Gym. is not large enongh to accommodate 
us all, and hence numbers never attend. Now, with a slight 
change in the Freshmen system, and one which would not 
in the least discommode them, the convenience of every- 
body may be consulted. Let half of the Freshmen go to 
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the Gym. at noon and the rest in the evening, and every- 
body else go when they can. There will be no danger of the 
floor being more crowded at one hour than at the other, for 
the preferences of the other classes are about equally divided. 
In this way as many as our Gym. can accommodate will be 
allowed to take their exercise daily, and everybody be 
relieved of the many annoyances which the present system 
inflicts. This scheme is at once practical and accommoda- 


ting, so that we hope to soon see it in vogue. 
J. W. Q. 





Higher Education in Princeton. 


()X® of the great drawbacks to the growth of education 
in America is the fact that we have comparatively few 
advantages for furnishing instruction to advanced students. 
Therefore, if our college graduates desire to pursue the ad- 
vanced courses of Philosophy and Science, they must needs 
go abroad. This is beginning to be felt and gradually reme- 
died. There is a growing tendency among American col- 
leges to assume the character of universities. This tendency 
is both proper and natural, for by it the American university 
is to be grown; not after the German plan, however, for it 
need not necessarily combine more than a few departments, 
and here lies the essential difference between the two. 

Now, according to the natural university tendency of our 
colleges, they have each developed some particular depart- 
ment in which they severally excel: Harvard in belles- 
lettres; the Hopkins and Yale in science; Princeton in 
philosophy. 

These considerations at once make each of these institu- 
tions universities after the American idea, nor is it neces- 
sary or best to their interest, we maintain, that they should 
each go on to multiply their departments until they 
conform to the great German models. Now, the highest 
good, according to the best authorities, will be secured to 
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the American students, if these several colleges devote 
their time and means to perfecting, as far as possible, the 
special department in which they naturally excel. Thus, by 
a division of labor, for the present at least, the advantages 
of an ideal university, such as the Hopkins is aiming at, will 
be most nearly attained. 

The other departments will, toa greater or less extent, 
gradually and naturally affix themselves to these colleges as 
they have opportunity and means. A movement conform- 
ing to this general plan has already commenced in Prince- 
ton. President McCosh has, during the summer, published 
an article on this subject, which contains in essence the 
above methods of procedure. It is now being republished 
in pamphlet form, by the Trustees, for distribution among the 
alumni, and is well worth their consideration. The Doctor’s 
idea is, that Princeton’s university field is in Theology, 
Science and Philosophy, and with these he proposes to 
establish a university after the American plan. 

Now, Princeton’s theological department, though secta- 
rian and separate from the college jurisdiction, has practi- 
cally reached its possible perfection. The Scientific School, 
while as good as that of any other college, is far eclipsed in 
several branches by the Hopkins’ courses, so that it is im- 
possible for Princeton to enter the lists here. In Philosophy, 
however, she by far excels all her American rivals, and it is 
toward perfecting this department, we believe, that she 


should devote her means. 
G. L. R. 





A Dramatic Lecture. 


HE appeal in the September number for the formation 
of a dramatic club in college has met a prompt and 
cheering response. Not a few await the result with interest. 
It is well known that Mr. Irving’s address at Cambridge 
not only gave a fresh impetus to the dramatic spirit at Har- 
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vard, but was read by many who gained therefrom a higher 
estimate of the actor and his art. We at Princeton have 
too few such addresses. Harvard has already extended an 
invitation to Mr. Barrett to deliver the second lecture in 
their unique course. Let us, through a suitable committee, 
extend a cordial request to Edwin Booth to address us, at his 
convenience, on some subject connected with his profession. 

It is our belief that Mr. Booth would courteously comply. 
University hall would be thronged to hear so able and pop- 
ular a gentleman, and our new dramatic interest would 
receive a quickening not otherwise obtained. We commend 
the project to the committee of the Faculty who have so 
kindly assumed the guidance of Princeton’s Dramatic Club. 
F. H. 8. 

















EDITORIALS. 





Haitorials. 


E WOULD again call attention to our Prize Sketch, 
due November 2d, open only to contributors. The 
number of words is limited to 1,800. 





We ARE glad to see the Dramatic Association on a firm 
footing once more. Princeton surely has talented ma- 
terial, and if the present interest is sustained there can be 
no doubt but that the college will be given a treat in the 
presentation of “She Stoops to Conquer.” 


p* McCOSH will have charge of the philosophical depart- 
ment of the new Princeton Review, and will see that the 
editor is furnished with an interesting paper on that subject 
for each issue. The Doctor will lead the series in the first 
number by an article called, “ What an American Philosophy 
Should Be.” 


The New York Press. 


GAIN Princeton has been exhibited to the world in an 
unjust light by the New York press. <A disturbance, 
small enough in itself, was exaggerated and magnified to such 
an extent that it has been far from reflecting credit upon 
our Alma Mater. 
Now, we have been assured by at least one of the New 
York papers, that what caused them to send a special re- 
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porter here, was a highly sensational and overdrawn com- 
munication sent to them by a college student who, evidently, 
hoped to make a little spending money by it. It is this 
action on the part of one of our numbers that we would so 
strongly condemn. If nothing but the truth had been told 
there could be no blame; but we all know that things trivial 
enough in themselves were grossly and unduly exaggerated. 
We sincerely hope that this charge may be untrue. But if 
it is not, it certainly behooves the college to keep a close 
watch and to see to it that no such thing shall happen in the 
future. 





The Library. 


HAT there is general dissatisfaction with the present 
system employed in the Library is evident from the 
opinions expressed in the Princetonian, in a Voice published 
in this number of the Lit., and by the individual opinions 
audibly expressed in most emphatic terms every day on the 
campus, and inaudibly within the Library walls. Such 
universal grumbling cannot be, and we think is not, without 
just cause and provocation. 

Although the change was undoubtedly made with the 
best of intentions, and with a view to enhancing the utility 
of the Library, we cannot but pronounce it a signal failure 
in that respect, and the soundest argument for our opinion 
is, that we have not found a single student that is satisfied, 
or even in sympathy with the new arrangement. 

The arguments on the negative have all been fully sus- 
tained and substantiated elsewhere, and we only have time 
and space here to ask for a careful reconsideration of the 
method and the adoption of some system that will give us 
access to the alcoves. 
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On a Certain School of English Critics. 


HILE we hear nothing but praise and admiration for 
Holmes, Lowell, Whittier, Longfellow and Emerson, 
amongst our poets, and for Howells and James and Aldrich, 
amongst our story-tellers, from many English critics, there 
is still a school in England which has always persisted in 
ranking Walt Whitman the highest amongst our American 
poets, and in making light of our modern novelists. To 
this school belong Dr. Dowden, Mr. W. Rosetti and Robert 
Buchanan, and even Mr. Swinburne. These gentlemen 
have received hard blows at the hands of Mr. Bayne, but 
their persistence is still marked, and must still carry opinion 
with it in England, and perhaps in America. For in this 
country we find such a man as Stedman, influenced by them, 
recanting the beauties of Walt Whitman. 

The latest criticism on American authors, by Mr. Buch- 
anan, in the shape of a poem, called “ Socrates in Camden,” 
and published in The Academy for August 15th, is in point, 
and will reflect the mind of this school. The poem is com- 
memorative of a visit of Mr. Buchanan to Walt Whitman, 
at his home in Camden. Init he calls Whitman “ Socrates,” 
and ranks him above all American writers; he sneers at 
Boston and her learning, calls Holmes a man of “ learned 
capers,” and Howells and James he terms, 


“The sweet man milliners and drapers,” 
* * * * * 


“A busy pair! how well they patter, 
Disposing of their slender matter!” 


And farther accuses them of 
“Vending the flimsiest of dry goods.” 


Aldrich is termed a literary fop, while Hermann Melville, 
a man whose name we have rarely heard mentioned, and a 
man that Mr. Buchanan himself says he sought for every- 
where in New York and could not find or even hear of, he 
3 
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calls the only imaginative writer fit to stand shoulder to 
shoulder with Walt Whitman, whom he would have sing 
with the very angels. 

When such criticism as this appears in a jourual of so 
high a standard as “ The Academy,” it is not only unjust to 
America and her writers, but also to the first principles of 
morality. If this was the opinion of but one man, and not 
the echo of a whole school, it would be different; but 
under the present.circumstances it does seem that a cer- 
tain class of Englishmen bear malice against us, and would 
do all in their power to impress it upon their fellow-country- 
men that the productions of America’s best writers are not 
worth reading, and that those of some of her poorest and 
almost contemptible ones are fit food for the gods. If Walt 
Whitman’s poems are ambrosia, we want none of it. 





A Tendency of Americans. 


N THE CHARACTER and tendencies of a nation we 

often observe inconsistencies as striking as appear in the 
life of an individual. Nowhere do we find this more fully 
exemplified than we do in what is becoming to be a charac- 
teristic trait of Americans, and especially of those Ameri- 
cans who have been fortunate enough to receive a college 
education. We have reference to the general ignorance, 
often feigned, though more frequently a sad reality, of any- 
thing pertaining to American history or literature. When 
we remember the eager search that is being made for the 
practical in life, it is rather incongruous, to say the least, 
that under such a set of conditions we shouid totally ignore 
the history of the land whose inhabitants are, in this day 
and generation, preéminently practical. We would not 
urge that additional attention should be given to American 
history and literature on the ground of utility alone; the 
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question, nevertheless, has its merits when so considered. 
It is undoubtedly true that American history, from its 
limited period of development, does not deal with many of 
the great political principles found in the history of all older 
countries, but surely this is not a sufficient reason to war- 
rant our well nigh totally ignoring its study. We will ven- 
ture to say that there are a large number of college graduates, 
we were almost going to say the majority, who could not, with- 
out hesitation, give the date of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, or give in chronological order the 
names of the Presidents. Nor is this ignorance confined to 
history only, but the same is true of our literature. It is only 
recently that we have been told by an Englishman that 
Americans do not read enough of Lowell’s works, and this 
is equally true of the other members of our great national 
school. 

These facts do not appear so startling when we consider 
the limited opportunities afforded the undergraduate at all 
our colleges. Many would have us believe that the fault is not 
inherent in the educational systems pursued by the colleges. 
We are told that every individual is primarily responsible 
to himself for this knowledge, which can easily be obtained 
by doing a comparatively small amount of reading. This 
argument loses part of its cogency when we remember that 
the same advice may likewise be applied to all other 
branches. This, we all know, is good in theory, but exceed- 
ingly difficult to put in practice. At present we appear to 
be on the eve of a reformation, and we sincerely hope that 
it will not be very long before the average college graduate 
goes forth into the world more Americanized in theory, if 
not in practice. 


The Yale Game. 


S THE TIME for our annual foot-ball contest with Yale 
. draws near we are all brought to the sad realization of 
the fact that this year we may not be permitted to see the 
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game played on the PoloGrounds. Regarding this decision 
from one point of view, we cannot but commend it as just. 
Anyone who remembers the highly sensational articles that 
appeared in some of the New York daily papers would feel 
sorry to see the “ ungentlemanly play” of the two elevens 
representing Yale and Princeton reénacted again in so pub- 
lic a place. When we remember that it is only very recently 
that we have been impressed with the fact that frequently 
the average reporter’s “ imagination bodies forth the form of 
things unknown,” we feel reasonably justified in asserting 
that we should not, on these grounds alone, be made to suffer. 
Unquestionably there are certain reasons why the game 
should not be played in New York, but they seemed to be 
counterbalanced by other reasons fully as justifiable and as 
potent. We acknowledge that the game last year termi- 
nated in an unsatisfactory way, owing to some very unfor- 
tunate decisions made by the referee. Naturally enough 
many persons who were desirous of seeing the game decided 
went away from the grounds disappointed at the final issue. 
This, in itself, threw a damper over foot-ball, and some of 
the representatives of the New York press, unable to fully 
comprehend the technical points of the game, determined 
that since they could not write an account of the game that 
would be either intelligible or instructive for those who 
understood its merits, filled up their columns with articles 
which, though decidedly unjust, have so influenced the 
minds of those persons who have never seen a game of foot- 
ball—and they are the great majority of New Yorkers—that 
public opinion discountenances playing the game on the 
Polo Grounds. This, then, is one of the reasons why we 
ask to have the game played on the Polo Grounds, and we 
feel confident that our wishes are shared by those unpreju- 
diced spectators who, for a number of years, have witnessed 
the Thanksgiving-Day game. Undoubtedly foot-ball rests 
under a ban, but we claim that it is undeserved and unjust, 
and we ask that this year we may be allowed to prove this, 
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conclusively, to the public. The argument has been advanced 
that, should the game be played in New York, many of the 
attendant circumstances are anything but beneficial in effects 
on the students at large. This consideration, although in no 
way affecting the game of foot-ball, must be taken into 
account. We must confess that we are unable to see how 
these evils will be obviated by playing the game anywhere 
else. The same temptations are everywhere present, where- 
ever the game be played, and a student who ignores gentle- 
manly conduct in one place will not be apt to behave any 
better in another. This is especially true if the students 
had to go en masse all the way to New Haven to witness the 
game, where we would, undoubtedly, have to play if we 
cannot play in New York; and this means that the expenses 
of our going to see the game would be almost doubled. 

The most cogent reason that can well be urged for our play- 
ing on the Polo Grounds is that it is absolutely necessary to 
defray the expenses of the Foot-Ball Association. Theseason 
is so short that we can only play a comparatively few games, 
and the Thanksgiving-Day game has always been the means 
of keeping the Association out of debt. If we do not play 
in New York this year the College will be flooded with sub- 
scription lists, which were once the bane of our existence. 

We do not know of anything that reveals more clearly 
the fact that foot-ball, as a game, fully merits the praise be- 
stowed upon it by the writer of Tom Brown, than to call 
to mind again the character of the audience who have 
witnessed our annual contests with Yale. It is entirely free 
from that professional element which has degraded many of 
our national sports. This is proved by the fact that not a 
single person except a college graduate can be found who is 
capable to act in the capacity of referee. In the last place, 
undue force should not be given to the argument that col- 
lege athletics are becoming too prominent, when we remem- 
ber that double the number of people that asemble on the 
Polo Grounds every Thanksgiving, assemble yearly to'wit- 
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ness the cricket matches between Oxford and Cambridge, 
and it is estimated that two hundred and fifty thousand 
spectators watch the annual boat race between these two 
Universities. - All we ask, then, is a careful consideration of 
facts, remembering that not only the undergraduates, but 
many graduates, will deplore the fact if we’are unable to play 
Yale on the Polo Grounds. 
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Literary Gossip. 


Now the growing year is over, 

And the shepherd’s tinkling bell 
Faintly from its winter cover 

Rings a low farewell : 
Now the birds of autumn shiver, 
Where the wither’d beech-leaves quiver, 
O’er the dark and lazy river, 


In the rocky dell. 
—PeErcivat. 


CTOBER, the grandest of all the months of the year, is here again ; 
and not one whit less lovely than last year, either. The same deli- 
cate mists cover the vales and hang about the hill-tops; the same inex- 
pressible beauty of forest and field, of earth and sky, is here, a beauty at 
once sensuous and spiritual. 

Just now the leaves have deepened into their richest colors, and the 
woodlands present a picture of the simple yet perfect beauty with which 
nature continually adorns herself. October is decidedly the month for 
contemplation. Perhaps this is why Poe calls it “lonesome October.” 
It is the time when the heart becomes restless, and our spirits fail us. 
But let us*hot dwell too long on this subject. The Gossip must remember 
that he occupies a public position, even though he does walk about 
incognito, and mingle with the hurly-burly of his companions, and that 
his readers, his friends, will tire of his sentimental reflections. Is it not 
out of harmony with the nature of a Gossip, too, to indulge in such 
thoughts? A Gossip may sing and exhort, he may talk and tattle, but 
he must never preach. The Gossip knows this well, for he promised his 
friends when first he occupied the chair that he intended “ to live only 
in the literary atmosphere of the college ; to talk, to dream and to exhort 
sometimes,” but to lay down no laws, to weary his friends with no long 
sermons. The mind rebels against endless preaching sometimes, and 
against the categorical imperative. It turns its ear away from the brazen 
pulpit and from the clerical tones, but it is ever open to the fire-side 
chat, to the friendly conversation and to the social gossip. 

Nowhere is this truer than in college, and among college fellows. Life 
is bright and buoyant, and the spirits elastic and exuberant. The Gossip 
has no desire to lessen the pleasures of college life, but desires rather to 
mingle in them and to describe them as they are. 

With my literary friends I wish to chat a little while, this time about 
the organization of literary clubs. The winter is now approaching, 
and the evenings are growing longer and we are looking forward to the 
pleasant nights to be spent by our fireside in company with our favorite 
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authors. "Tis the grandest and most delightful of all the features of our 
college life. What bright dreams do we have! what pleasant thoughts 
come to us in those hours! But that pleasure will be increased by the 
fellowship of kindred minds, and the evenings made more profitable. I 
think we ought to have our literary clubs in every class as we have our 
debating clubs. Let the literary spirits who are congenial meet together, 
one evening out of each week, and read from some author or authors and 
discuss their merits. The interchange of ideas will have the effect of 
broadening the intellectual scope and of developing a better literary 
judgment. There might be several such clubs in each class, for the num- 
ber in each club ought to be small and only such ought to go together as 
are perfectly congenial. It is the informality of these meetings that 
makes them so delightful, the little talks and discussions, the individual 
preferences noted and compared. Then there is the effect which one 
literary mind has upon another as a stimulus. 

To me there has always been a peculiar charm about the fellowship of 
literary men. I think I have spoken about it before, but it is a subject 
well worth repeating. The association of those earth-born spirits of 
light, those creators of a divine architecture, each one a genius conscious 
of great powers within himself and carrying within his immortal mind 
beautiful conception, mingling with each other and enjoying the ordinary 
companionship of life! What floods of thought must pour through the 
brain of each, what deep heart-readings must there be, and yet what 
sweet and gentle intercourse! The history of the world <has many 
bright pages of examples of such intercourse. ’Tis true there were 
often quarrels and jealousies, but for all that how much richer is 
English literature for these friendships! Gather from these words how 
deep must have been the sympathy and affection which existed between 
the members of that literary circle which surrounded Concord at an 
early period of this century. It is the bard of Cambridge mourning for 
the wizard of the Old Manse. 


“Now I look back, and meadow, manse and stream, 
Dimly my thought defines ; 

I only see—a dream within a dream— 
The hill-top hearsed with pines.”’ 


I have been interested in reading Mr. Brander Matthews’ essay in 
Lippincott’s on the Philosophy of the Short-story. It isa gossipy and 
interesting production, and like most other philosophical treaties on such 
subjects, is of much practical value. Mr. Matthews derives his philosophy 
from a careful study of the great masters of that department of fiction 
Poe, Hawthorne and Hoffman, and he has given what he deems to be 
the essential characteristics of the short-story. The chief objection to 
such treatises is, however, that they are apt to lead one to look at fiction 
as a mere mechanism, rather than as a most difficult art. In keeping the 
process of construction in view the story is lost sight of, and hence we 
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havea purely mechanical production. The story writer would do better 
to read the great masters of the short-story themselves, until they be- 
come thoroughly in sympathy with them, to study the circumstances 
under which they wrote, and their material and the method of work- 
manship. Familiarity with the authors themselves will developa higher 
and truer taste. 4 

Mr. Matthews also argues that the short-story has found its chief en- 
couragement in France and America, and that it has hitherto had no 
foot-hold in England, whatever. Can it be that this is one of the results 
of the Philistinism of the American people? that they have no time to 
read long stories; or, rather, that they prefer these to the more extended 
novel? Might not the same be said of poetry? It is certainly noticeable 
that the demand is for short poems also. Rondeaus, sonnets and verses, 
without any particular character, are eagerly sought for and admired. 
Our literary magazines, such as Harpers and the Century, are full of such 
poetry, yet no popular long poem has appeared in their pages for some 
time. 

It really begins to look as if literature in the United States no longer 
finds her tutelary divinity at Harvard and Yale exclusively, but that she 
is seeking elsewhere for her, and why should she not come to Princeton? 
We are right here between the great life centres of the nation, and will 
give her a royal and hearty welcome. Here she can make her home and 
find encouragement in the new literary life which is awakening in our 
midst. 

It isa matter of pride to Princeton to know that within the last year 
two of her recent graduates have obtained honorable recognition in the 
field of letters: Mr. Woodrow Wilson, of the ClaSs of ’79, author of 
“Gongressional Government,” and Mr. VanVorst, of the Class of ’75, 
author of the recent novel, “ Without a Compass.” These gentlemen are 
both well remembered by old Princeton graduates and by professors. 
Mr. VanVorst was an honorman of his class and was fond of philosophy 
and mathematics. He was in the same class with, and the intimate 
friend of, Mr. George Bruce Halstead, the distinguished mathematician. 
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Kiitars’ Table. 


HAT peculiar phases in literature do some words embody; what a 
suggestive series of mental sketches spring out clearly on the can- 

vas of thought from the dreamy haze of a distant past, and what mar- 
velous interest is attached to them by modern inquiry. Such pictures 
are portrayed and phases seen in the Monachism of the Middle Ages, 
with its antitheses of superstition and scholasticism, of supreme ignor- 
ance and stupendous insight, of faith and fatalism. Yet now that the 
dark night of this same scholasticism has disappeared, riven by the Re- 
naissance and the Reformation, the two revivals of religion and letters, 
we can look back through the centuries and see what we owe to it. 
Medizeval monks, a mystic brotherhood of anonymity, have left to suc- 
ceeding scholars a legacy of learning without whose aid our lore would 
have been poor indeed. To the fat friars of country convents, the 
gnomes and elves of literature, delving into the depths of forsaken 
legend, or cheerily chanting the sweetly-sounding strains of litanies, 
metamorphosed from the notes of pagan priests to become the prayers 
of pious prelates, or intoning the dirges for dyingsouls. Yet, amidst all, 
culling the choicest flowers for future ages from the mouldering monu- 
ments of ancient learning, and thus transmitting to us the thoughts of 
that glorious pagan civilization as incentives to step beyond the marks 
which men of twenty centuries since traced out, we owe a debt never to 
be repaid. Nor can we calculate the results of the acute thinking and 
keen discernment of the Middle Ages’ scholars ; though an age in which 
dragons and monsters abounded, in which birds grew from trees, in 
which that anthropomorphic plant, the mandrake, had to be pulled out 
of the ground by animals, while the assistants stood with bated breath 
and closed ears to avoid the madness induced by its shrieks, when Paré, 
Kircher, and the two Magnuses, the luminaries of their time, gave cre- 
dence to these stories ; when, in fine, superstition and sensuousness, in 
the Coleridgean sense of the word, that is, “ what Appertains to the per- 
ception,” ruled, the one in the moral and spiritual, the other in the prac- 
tical and real world, could hardly be the best criterion of judgment, or 
seemingly get much beyond the a, b, c of positive knowledge. Yet this 
very exuberance of imaginative power developed and fostered literature; 
for the latter is oftener founded on the visionary than on that which has 
volume, sooner covered by the cobwebs of imagination than the dust of 
every-day practicality. The convent doors swallowed up many souls and 
spirits into its system where the science of solitude had reached its per- 
fection. But the burning thoughts of brooding minds blazed beyond 
the boundaries of the conventual precincts. No sphere of literature 
was left untouched ; poetry and prose, exquisite epigram, serious sermon, 
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popular play, dreary dissertation, holy hymn, all come back to us 
offered by a mixed procession of prelate, priest and frocked friar. We 
never tire either of them and their monotony, or of their monologues. 
In spite of time, we feel as if they had aspirations to a literary culture 
as genuine as those of our own century. Past and of the past, they yet 
linger into the present. We gaze at them with somewhat of the amaze- 
ment of Friar Antonio’s rescuing brethren, in the poem, and, as we do, 
presto, they vanish into the dimness of the dark ages, through which 
shines a mental phosphorus from their mouldering and yet compact con- 
structions in the regions of thought, buildings which, despite their intel- 
lectuo-architectural vagaries, stand strong substrata on which the 
thought of later ages has rested many of its own supports. 

This line of thought as to eras in literature accords with the article 
in the October Atlantic, “The First Abbé Galant,” the prototype of the 
Abbé Galiani. The word “galant” is a necessary one. We think naturally 
in such a connection of the far from courtly courtiers, the quasi-church- 
men, De Retz, Brantéme, and their compeers, with their gayety and 
generosity, their garrulity, their satire and scandals, their dangers, 
deviltries and deliverances. But Fortunatus here described is far differ- 
ent. He is an ecclesiastical epicure, not only in his eating, as the record 
shows, but in his entirety. He enjoys life thoroughly, and is, if we may 
call him so, the first society man. He never became blasé, though 
spoiled, probably because he was number one. The serials on “Child- . 
hood in English Literature and Art,” with special reference to Words- 
worth, De Quincey and Dickens, on the “Princess Casamissima,” and on 
a trip through North Carolina “On Horseback,” are continued with 
increasing interest. “The Ogre of Ha Ha Bay” is a sprightly story of 
French Canadian life. Plot and characters are well drawn. The criticisms 
on “ Recent American Fiction” are of much value and interest as affect- 
ing the best of our late novels. “The Congo Free State” is a most 
appreciative estimate of the energy and endurance of Stanley, and of 
the economic importance of the problem before the powers of Europe, 
as evinced in his latest book. . 

We are glad to see the threatened disappearance of Outing disproved 
by its arrival. The opening paper on “ A Summer in an Artistic Haunt” 
describes the life of a Breton town, lately brought into prominent _ 
notice by its sharing in the game of ball which has awakened the French 
to the possibilities (!) of our national amusement. “The Element of 
Nature in Helen Jackson’s Works” is a tribute to that lately deceased 
writer. “With General Cook in the Sierra Madre” is historical, yet 
romantic by its vividness. The papers on canoeing on French rivers, on 
Stevens’ bicycle trip, and Pettit’s article on English players of tennis» 
form an interesting trio with regard to these three great diversions. 

The Century for this month may be called a Grant number, a great 
part of it being devoted to reminiscences and facts in hishistory. Aside 
from this, Schwatka contributes another paper on Alaska, and Howells 
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one on “Tuscan Cities.” “ A Study in Independent Journalism,” and 
“The Canadian Pacific Railway,” touch two practical questions. “Love 
at First Sight” isa bright sketch which brings out well a character in 
and forms an interesting prelude to 

The Last Meeting, by Brander Matthews (New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons). This author’s latest work is a somewhat sensational society story. 
Though revealing in part the mechanism of the trained short-story 
writer, it does not move on old lines. We have the regulation villain, 
Vollonides, yet an original one both in appearance and in acts. The treat- 
ment of his revenge is bright, not morbid. There is the characteristic 
New York bustle in the conversation of all the persons. Winifred 
Marshall is a beautiful woman, whom we admire so truly as to forgive 
the one flaw in her, which she expiated so dearly. Olyphant, hero, is, 
to our thinking, not as fine as the unselfish Langton. The internal work 
is of the author’s best, the external of the publishers’ attractive style. 

Without a Compass, by Frederick B. Van Vorst (New York, D. Apple- 
ton & Co.), is, without doubt, an extraordinarily powerful novel, which 
does not disclose one dull passage. The theme is the love of a married 
woman, with an absent husband, for a rich, returned Californian, the 
scene being laid in New York, just before the war. Such a subject 
required extreme delicacy of treatment and care to avoid, on the one 
hand, hackneyed motives, incidents and delineations, and on the other, 
morbidity or sensationalism. Mr. Van Vorst has, with marvelous 
skill, avoided these two extremes, and his book loses nothing by being 
the mean. On the contrary, this is a source of its power. There is no 
lurid background, no volcanic upheayal, but one lightning flash of pas- 
sion, which sears and blackens several lives. There are passages of 
exquisite beauty, pathos and purity. One grand moral is seen through 
the whole story. Without detracting at all from the author’s originality, 
not only does the story in some respects resemble Hugo’s works, but in 
his analysis of motives, his sympathy with erring humanity, his satire 
on society and business, his sententious style, and especially his com- 
mand of language, not hesitating to use words of any tongue to express 
the shade of thought, this resemblance is deepened. We know this is 
high praise, but the parallel is striking. The cdllege will hail this novel 
not only for its intrinsic beauty and worth, but as an offspring of the 
thought of one of our young alumni. 

American literature rejoices in the return of Mr. Lowell The River- 
side Aldine edition of the “ Biglow Papers,’ (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.), comes to us in all its dainty beauty. It is superfluous to criti- 
cise these two volumes, of which the number of editions for a generation 
prove the popularity. Their racy humor, their Yankee “smartness,” 
their moral lessons and satire, their politics and their brightness, are toe 
well known to be dwelt on further. They are a pleasure, in this case, to 
the eye as well as to the mind. 











